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Old Man Liberty Comes 

Rolling On 

The Tortoise and the Hare 
in the Race For Freedom 


Clow ? Yes, of course \vc • 
are slow. If we arc slow 
in peace, which we love, how 
much slower must we be in 
war, which we hate. But, slow 
though we have been, we have 
shown the world two things. 

The fact that it has taken us a 
year to fit oursdves for war is the 
answer to those who cry that we 
were 'wanting it. 

The fact that we have done 
what we have done in one short 
year is proof that a Democratic 
State is far more efficient than 
the Slave States of Dictators. 

The Man Above the Law 

It was a slave who told the 
world 25 centuries ago that the 
tortoise can beat the hare, And 
every. slave that Hitler has 
made will know that it is true. 
It is the fashion to say that the 
Dictator Stale gets things done 
while Democracies sleep, and 
it is true that a ruler who sets 
himself above the lave of God 
and Man can move more 
quickly than one who must 
walk rightly and do justice. 

A thousand years scarce serves 
to build a State, 

An hour may lay it in the dust. 

And the truth is that, while 
the Democracy is • constantly 
building up its strength and 
widening the bounds of human 
happiness, the Dictator is 
constantly breaking up the 
foundations on which a nation’s 
• welfare rests. We have, said 
again and again that Hitler is 
no constructive statesman but a 
destroying mountebank ; and 
the truth is that lie lias set his 
deluded people on the way to 
beggary, while his victims are 
destined to rise again to pros¬ 
perity and unprecedented unity. 

Why We Are Slow 

Those who understand what 
has happened in this year of 
war know well that th.c miracu¬ 
lous achievement lias been on 
the side of Democracy. The 
much-vaunted victories of 

Hitler have been nothing com¬ 
pared with the incredible doings . 
of our own little Island. We 
are* only Half his numbers, but 
every free man is worth ten 
slaves. We have survived 
unparalleled disasters and un¬ 
thinkable treacheries because 


wc are a slow-moving people be¬ 
lieving in old-fashioned things, 
and we shall walk proudly 
through the world when Ger¬ 
many is rid of all her gangsters. ■ 

But let us look at what it is 
that lias made us slow in 
coming to grips with this foul 
thing. It is not only that we 
are a nation of forty million 
free people all doing as we 
like, but that we like doing 
what is good for all. If we 
look into it we shall find that 
wc need not be ashamed not yet 
to have won the race against 
the blackguards of the world. 

We have done our best for 
twenty years to save mankind 
and our own people from the 
ruin of war. We tried our 
hardest and gave our utmost 
to repair the wilderness. the 
Great War made in even' land. 
We risked our national safety 
to save Europe from another 
tragedy like this. 

If Germany was beggared by 
that war, so were we. If Ger¬ 
many has made herself strong 
again, so have we. But con¬ 
sider the gulf between the 
strength that sustains the 
tyrant for lilk little hour and 
the strength that rides majestic 
in the heavens and has the 
boundless admiration of man¬ 
kind. If we are slow in war 
it is because we have been 
spending our strength for peace. 

What We Have Done 

Wc have spent thousands of 
millions of pounds in building 
up a happier life for our 
people since Germany last 
made Europe a wilderness. If 
we look back to our prosperous 
days -we find that the total 
budget of the nation was only 
half of what we spend now on 
social services alone. We have 
grown accustomed in these 
twenty years to paying out 
for human comfort far more 
than we paid for everything 
before the last Great War. 

The fact that we were bur¬ 
dened’ with the heaviest debt 
in the world could not stay 
the generous hand and heart of 
the British people in their 
march out of the wilderness into 
the sunshine of their Promised 
Land. Where now are our 
millions of miserables in slums ? 


Pno save our gracious King, 
Long live our noble King, 
God save the King. 

Send him victorious. 

Happy and glorious, 

Long to reign over us ; 

- God save the King. 

Q Lord our God, arise. 
Scatter our enemies, 

And make them fall; 


Confound their politics. 
Frustrate their knavish tricks ; 
On Thee our hopes we fix ; 

God save us all. - 

HPhy choicest gifts in store 
On him be pleased to pour,' 
Long may he reign. 

May he defend our laws. 

And ever give us cause 
To sing with heart and voice 
God save the King. 


Where now are our unhappy 
masses of people with never 
a pennyworth of security ? 
Where now are' our hungry 
schoolchildren, our starving 
widows, our blind beggars ? 
They arc gone with the wind. 

While Hitler has been starv¬ 
ing German children to build 
up his war machine, giving the 
people guns instead of butter, 
the British Government has 
been giving its people higher 
wages and better homes, raising 
still higher the highest stan¬ 
dard of living of any working 
people in the world.’- The 
school life of our children has 
been lengthened and a free 
medical service established for 
them, with a complete staff of 
doctors and dentists and a 
wealth of scholarships increas¬ 
ing their opportunities. 

Poverty Abolished 

Twenty million people are 
now insured against break¬ 
down in health, and the in¬ 
surance against poverty is on a 
scale never known before. It 
is not too much to say that 
poverty as known in England 
when this century began has 
been entirely abolished, and 
that our working people have 
now a measure of security for 
middle life and old age never 
before enjoyed by so vast 
a population. In ten years 
life insurance premiums have 
risen by nearly twenty'million 
pounds, and the funds accumu¬ 
lated by the insurance societies 
are nearly a thousand millions. 
The building societies have 
kept pace with it all and have, 
built for working people half 
the houses that have been built 
since the Great War. 

The progress of pensions has 
been remarkable. The Old Age 
Pension has been once doubled 
since the Great War, and has 
now been extended for all in 
case of need ; in the midst of 
all its financial anxieties the 
British Government has found 
time to care for the old people, 
who under the Nazis are a 
nuisance and arc allowed to die. 
In this country now our people 
may approach old age without 
the ever-growing fear of helpless¬ 
ness and poverty. There are 

Continued on page 2 


Helping on the Farm 



Girls and boys have been giving splendid help with the harvest 
all over the country. Here is a. girl of Burnley High School 
bringing in crops at Newburgh, near Parbold in Lancashire. 

The the Judge, and the Fiddle 


'J’iie judge smiled as lie ordered 
everybody in a New York 
police court to sit back and listen 
to a street musician the other day. 
The player was 20-year-old Gone 
Dick, who was under arrest for 
causing a traffic block. 

liver since Gene Dick was a 
boy of five in a California town 
he has wanted to become a 
violinist. His parents were poor 
and could not help him, but kind 
friends gave tlie youngster an old 
fiddle and he taught himself to 
play. Soon lie was scratching 
away on street comers and sav¬ 
ing tlie pennies thrown to him. 
He beglui wandering all over the 
country, fiddling for a living, and 
it was while lie was buying a new 
string in a Cleveland music shop 
that something happened which 
was to change his whole life. 

' He picked up the most wonder¬ 
ful violin he had ever seen. The 
dealer noticed his shabby cus¬ 
tomer’s absorption, and told him 
that the fiddle he was handling 
was one of the finest makes 
procurable; a Guarncrius. Gene 
was just bracing himself to ask 
the price when the dealer told 
him it was worth 1500 dollars. 

" If you will put it aside for 
me for' two years,” said Gene, 


" I promise that I will have paid 
for it by then.” The dealer 
agreed, and a very determined 
yo un g man stalked out of the shop. 

A heartbreaking two years 
followed. Gene tried, to get a job 
with an orchestra, but always 
his lack of tuition and liis poor 
fiddle stood iu his way. So ho 
kept on as a street musician.' 
saving his earnings to buv the 
precious Guarncrius, until ho 
had paid off 1300 dollars. 

Not long ago he was once more 
in Cleveland, when someone stole 
his violin, and he walked deso¬ 
lately. into the music shop and 
told the dealer what had hap¬ 
pened. To Gene’s delight the 
man said that as lie had nearly 
paid for the Guarncrius he could 
take it away with him, and he 
■would trust him for the rest of 
the money 1 

Gene lost no time in getting to 
New York, where I10 played so 
well with his wonderful instru-. 
ment that he found himself 
telling his story to a sympathetic 
police court. . The judge was so 
touched by the boy’s story that 
he paid off the debt, and it was 
a rejoicing Gene who left the 
court to face the future with 
confidence. 
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The Dead Years of 
the Dictators 


By Mr Duff Cooper 


VVTe are fighting for something 
” more precious than life. Liberty. 

Having inherited this priceless 
tradition our ancestors understood 
that they would not preserve it 
without a record, and the whole of 
English literature forms the title 
deeds of our great heritage. 

Where tyranny exists art perishes. 
When the menace of the hawk hangs 
high in the sky. the songs of all the 
lesser birds are silenced, and not 
only does the philosopher become 
a captive or an exile, but even the 
carefree song of the lyric poet' 
sticks in his throat. 

Since Mussolini established a 
dictatorship in Italy 18 years ago 
the genius of the Italian people, to 
whom the world has owed so much 
in the past, is reduced to silence. 


Not one work of art has emerged 
from Italy in 18 years. 

The seven years’ tyranny of 
Hitler in Germany has had the 
same effect—the only German 
writers today are the exiles. 

■ Not only has there emerged 
from Germany during these melan¬ 
choly years not a single book worth 
translating, but-not even a tune, not 
even a song. Wherever Nazism 
spreads its hideous hand it strikes 
paralysis and death, over Austria 
as well as Germany, and not a single 
picture has come out of either. 

These are practical proofs of the 
importance of liberty. Let us not 
forget them if ever a time should 
come when, out of weariness or 
despair, we might be prepared to 
.sacrifice liberty for the sake of peace. 


The Schools & the Red Cross 


Cixce the beginning of the war 
*■* schools, Scouts, Guides, and other 
juvenile organisations have between 
them collected and dispatched to 
the central depot in London 57 
tons of tinfoil. When sold to 
manufacturers, this means an addi¬ 
tion of .£1365 to the Lord Mayor’s 
lied Cross Fund, while at the same 
time aluminium is made available 
for use in the manufacture of aero¬ 
planes and spraying of barrage 
balloons, and the lead' in the 
production of machine-gun bullets. 

A considerable quantity of scrap 
iron and wastepaper has also been 
collected by the children and sold- 
in aid of the Fund. By the end of 


August receipts from schools and 
colleges throughout the country 
had reached a total of /20.688. A 
large proportion of the money has 
come from elementary -schools, 
where a splendid spirit prevails, 
and where many methods have 
been devised for raising money for 
the Ked Cross. These ■ include 
concerts, plays, and other enter¬ 
tainments ; the sale of articles made 
by the pupils or of produce from 
school gardens, money, earned by 
personal services such as cleaning 
cars and bicycles or working in the 
fields, while some schools have 
sent savings of money which would 
have been spent on prizes or sweets. 


Axe of the most heroic acts of 
this or any other war has saved 
St Paul’s from being levelled to the 
ground. A huge time bomb weighing 
a ton, eight feet long, was buried 
outside the walls and after some 
hours of grave, anxiety Lieutenant 
It. Davies, with Sergeants Wardropc 
and Wilson, Corporal Knight, and 
Sappers Hardman, Norman, and 
Wyllie prominent in his band of 30 
heroes, set to work to remove the 
deadly weapon, which was expected 
to explode at any moment. They 


The Nest 20 Floors Up 


Dird lovers in Montreal flocked to 
u see the Event of the Season the 
other day ; they gathered in hun¬ 
dreds to watch a baby falcon fly 
to its parents. 

For three years Montreal’s falcon 
family has made its nest on the roof 
of the 20th storey of the Sun Life 
Building, where a wooden nest has 
been built for them. Last May, 
when two baby falcons were hatched, 
there was great excitement as it was . 
believed they were the first falcons 
known to have been born in the 
very centre of a city. 

A few weeks ago the babies 
started to fly, but one landed in a 

Pondicherry 

It must have made many people 
hasten to rub up their geography 
oil hearing that the Colonial Govern¬ 
ment of French India has allied 
itself with us. 

The French in India have good 
reason to trust in British faith. 
Four times war has necessitated 
our taking Pondicherry from them 
in the last 200 years, but, although 
we held it for 23 years during the 
reign of Napoleon, we have always 
restored it to France with the 
coining of peace. 


Little News Old Man Liberty 

Comes Rolling On 


Reels 


The Men Who Saved St Paul’s 


dug down 27 feet before,they found 
it. Hauling it out with the help of 
two lorries, it was then raised on a 
lorry and Corporal Lee of Man¬ 
chester drove it (through evacuated 
streets) to Hackney Marshes, where 
.it was blown up, making a crater 
100 feet wide. 

It is to this daring act o£ a small 
group of men that wo owe the 
preservation of St Paul’s—unless, 
indeed, by the time these words 
are read the Nazi Barbarians have 
tried again with more success. 


An Anderson shelter can 
stand a pressure of 70 tons 
without weakening and can 
resist the fall of a ton of bricks 
from a height of nearly 100 feet. 


street and was captured and put in 
a cage. It was taken up to the 20th 
floor and released in full view of 
hundreds of upturned eyes. The 
little bird glided down quite a long 
way and then, just as everyone was 
beginning to get anxious, soared up 
to a church roof, where it rejoined 
its family, anxiously watching its 
progress. 

Every day the birds may be seen 
going to market. They go to a 
neighbouring square, where they 
swoop down and fly off with their 
dinner—one of the plumpest of the 
pigeons that gather there to be fed 
with crumbs by passers-by. 

Wonderful 

Forces 

So immense are the forces set 
free by the weapons of this war 
that it is interesting to compare 
them, with Nature’s own efforts. 

Scientists have calculated that 
there is more energy in a lightning 
flash than could be generated by all 
the' guns in the world fired to¬ 
gether ; and Vesuvius has been 
known to throw a column of steam 
to a height of over five miles for 
weeks together. The condensed 
steam brings about heavy rainfall, 
which turns to mud the powdered 
pumice-stone of the mountain— 
of the kind that blotted out 
Pompeii and buried Herculaneum 
.under a deposit So feet deep. 


It is reported that all French 
names in A1 sace-Lorraine are now 
t<> be Germanised and that all 
tombstone inscriptions must now 
be in German. 

A wreath was laid on the tomb 
of the Unknown Warrior in West¬ 
minster Abbey by ,|8 French 
officers, the inscription reading, 
" From the French wounded to 
their brothers-in-arms at Dunkirk.” 

More than a thousand planes have 
been made from our ohl aluminium 
pots and pans; they 'were flying 
within a fortnight of the great 
aluminium scrap hunt. 

In less than 20 hours a London 
station was working again after 
12 bombs had lifted the track, 
bent the .rails, and opened up 
big craters. 

The public lias subscribed over 
(5,000,000 towards the cost of 
Spitfires for the R A F. 

Over a million hammer blows 
were necessary to make the maps 
for the new Braille edition of a 
world history now completed 
after three years. 

The h’ing 'was a! prayer fn his 
chapel at Buckingham Palace two 
hours before a bomb destroyed the 
place where he had been sitting. 

Half the livestock of Denmark 
has been destroyed to feed the 
German people, altogether nearly 
nine million cows, pigs, and hens. 

Scout and Guide 
- News Reel 

The Chief Scout, Lord Badcn- 
Powell, has - sent a message of 
congratulation to the Scouts of 
Malta on their courage and en¬ 
durance ; the Scouts play a very 
large part in the Civil Defence 
of the island. 

Sixteen Scouts, of .a north-east 
coast town have- been thanked by the. 
Mayor for maintaining a day and 
night system of cycle communications 
when the post office and telephone- 
exchange were damaged in a raid. 

2.(3 old Scouts are serving 
with a Gold Coast regiment, 
the Royal West African Frontier 
l’orcc. 

Acting Leading Seaman Jack 
Freeman Mantle, who has been 
awarded posthumously the Victoria 
Cross, was for many years a member 
of the St Paul’s Scout Troop 
in Southampton ; when his ship 
was attacked by enemy aircralt 
Jack Mantle, although desperately 
wounded, stuck to his gun. 

African Brownies, or Sunbeams, 
in a Leper Settlement made £1 las 
for Polish refugee children by making 
woollen flower posies and selling 
them at threepence each. 

Drink Carries On 

Two cases which came before the 
Central Criminal Court in two days 
must have greatly impressed Mr 
Justice Hallett. 

I11 each case a labourer was 
charged with causing a great fire in 
the. Blackout, one firing a stack and 
one a warehouse. The stack was 
actually lit during an air raid, 
providing a flare that could be 
seen for miles. The damage by the 
stack fire was /J60 ; the warehouse 
was full of cardboard and the 
damage was ffiooo. 

The Judge told both men that 
they were helping the Germans and 
declared that he could not conceive 
a more wicked thing. 

It is inconceivable that men in 
tlicir senses could act in this way, 
but in both cases the men had been 
drinking. 


Continues lrom page I 

pensions for widows and orphans ; 
a million pounds is paid-out 
every week to two millions of 
them. All blind people over 40 
arc pensioned. 

The strain on Governments in 
these twenty years has been 
intolerable, yet the British 
Government has found it possible 
to secure, for the people cheaper 
travel, holidays with pay, tens 
of thousands of playing-fields, 
a humanising of factory life, 
and cheaper justice. While the 
Courts in Germany have been 
made into political instruments 
of Nazi torture, .and justice, 
abolished, our British Courts 
have been reformed so that poor 
people can use them and secure 
legal aid without fees. The old 
stain of people imprisoned for- 
debt has been removed, and 
even in prison itself the human¬ 
ising process has gone on, for 
prisoners may be put on their 
honour and prison life used to 
redeem their lost character in¬ 
stead of crushing hope out of 
them. So it has been all round ; 
the divorce laws have been 
simplified, the penalising of a 
wife in a will has been made 
impossible, and it has been 
arranged that cases of unhappy 
domestic life are dealt with in 
special courts. 

Giving the Empire Away 

All this is not bad for a (lead 
and effete democracy which lias 
borne at tile same time the 
burden of being the greatest 
world power, with one-quarter of 
the earth under its hag and. 
enemies buzzing about it like 
gadflies about a strong horse in 
the heat of the day. We have 
not been too busy even’to give 
our Empire away, if we may put 
it so, for we have surrendered 
all rights in our vast Dominions 
and made them our equals. 

And did we not save Austria 
from ryin before. Hitler had 
begun to plunder liis own native 
land ? We have set Iraq on her 
feet as an independent nation 
and have brought'a new era of 
prosperity within- the grip of 
Palestine. We have given in¬ 
dependence. to Egypt at great 
risk to ourselves, trusting the 
people whose future British power 
has made possible. 

We have built up new indus¬ 
tries, and the great business of 
forestry, in which thousands of 
workers live on tlicir own hold¬ 
ings and plant trees for the 
nation in millions. We have 
built up the Air Mail, amal¬ 
gamated our railways, established 
the Electric Grid for ten million 
homes, completed the biggest 


railway electrification in the 
world, set the coal industry on a 
new and fairer basis, developed 
women’s institutes and rotary 
clubs to infuse a spirit of friend¬ 
liness into country life and 
business life, built the greatest 
ships in the world, given London 
University a noble home, started 
new cathedrals on the vastest 
scale, created a Broadcasting 
System which is the envy of all 
lands, and invented Television 
ready for the better days. 

What Hitler Has Done 

What is it that Hitler has done 
in these years while we have been 
building up peace and content¬ 
ment among our peoples ? He 
has made life so miserable in 
Germany that suicides have 
alarmingly increased, accidents 
have gone up in factories and 
mines, children die two or three 
times as fast as ten years ago 
from diphtheria and scarlet fever, 
tuberculosis ba^ spread so that 
the doctors are at their wits’ end 
to deal with it and the victims 
are back in the factories, cattle 
disease is increased six times and 
their tainted meat sold as food. 

Beyond all this is the enslave¬ 
ment of the German body and 
mi . and the crushing of the 
soul. Memory is all the Gernian 
people have to keep from the 
past, for their liberty to speak, 
to write, to read, to gather to¬ 
gether, to consult with men or 
to worship God, is dead. From 
end to end of their country 
confidence has been shattered 
and faith destroyed, and now 
their invincible war machine has 
failed them. The thing for 
which they gave all, for which 
they starved their children, sur¬ 
rendered their savings, sold 
their freedom, and became as 
slaves, has found its master. 
Their god has feet of clay. 

Rolling Along 

And in the meantime the 
tortoise creeps along. Like the 
Mississippi, as Mr Churchill said, 
it just keeps rolling along. If we 
take the balance-sheet of the 
ten years of Hitler and the ten: 
years of our free democracy it is 
-something that we may all be 
thankful for. He lias done the 
things that will bring him down 
and we have done the things that 
will lift us up to a glory that 
will endure. He has made his 
nation the contempt of the earth 
and its name a thing of loathing. 

We, beyond all else in these 
ten years, have done one other 
thing—we have given the British 
Fleet the R A F to keep it com¬ 
pany- 'as the guardian of the 
freedom of mankind. Arthur Mee 


King Arthur’s Knights 


VT/hat kind of men are they of 
v whom the Prime Minister said 
that “ never in the history of human 
conflict have so many owed so much 
to so few ” ? Sometimes we see 
their portraits in the newspapers, . 
or hear their voices over the wire¬ 
less as modestly and hesitantly 
they tell their tale, but of-what 
stuff are. they made, these quiet 
young men ? Something can be 
made out from . the qualifications 
they have to show. 

Their physical examination must 
prove them sound of heart and lung 
and nervous system, with no defect 
or infirmity. Their eyesight must be 
good and special attention has to be 


paid to their ears, because tlic sounds 
of the engines, the gunfire, and the 
quick diving and turning and re¬ 
covery of a plane are very trying. 

Airmen are divided into three 
physical classes : the lean and wiry, 
some of whom are superlative 
attackers ; the athletic, from whom 
the best airmen are expected to 
develop ; and the sturdy and beefy, 
whose reactions are slower than 
those of the others. The best fliers 
of the Spitfires and Hurricanes are 
aggressive and daring to reckless¬ 
ness. The best bombers coining 
from the sturdy class are deliberate, 
cool, and calm. The best ages are 
between 20 and 30. 
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The Tale of Two Bogs The Wheat Board John Bunyan and His Bell 


Qn'E of the most touching dog 
stories we have heard reaches 
us from New Salem inMassachusetts. 

When . Fluffy, a Pomeranian, 
failed to come home for two days 
the Briggs family worried and 
searched high and low for their 
pet, but after two weeks it seemed 
that Fluffy must have been stolen. 

Meanwhile on a farm nearby 
lived three boys who were greatly 
puzzled by the antics of a neigh¬ 
bour’s dog. On their way to and 
from school it had suddenly begun 
to bark at them, and at last it 
seized one of the boys by the coat 
•and tried to drag him into the deep 
woods. Realising that the animal 

THE WHISTLER 

The writer has heard of an 
errand boy who was always 
whistling the tune of some 
favourite liymn as he went about 
liis journeys in the streets of 
Birmingham. 

One morning he was piping 
out a verse from the Moody and 
Sankcy hymn, When peace like 
a river attendeth my way, when 
a gentleman went up to him and 
said how grateful he was to hear 
him. lie liad come out of his 
homo worried and depressed, 
and the words of that hymn had 
come to him as a message of hope 
which cheered him beyond 
measure. 


was wanting.'them, to follow him, 
the lads left the road and went 
after it. Following it for about a 
mile, they heard a. whimpering 
noise, and there, in a thicket with 
a paw caught in a trap, lay Fluffy 1 

Bones were strewn about it and 
the joyous prancings of the four- 
footed rescuer suggested their 
story. More than once the boys 
had noticed the dog making for 
the woods with a bone in its 
mouth, and now they knew that it 
had not gone there to bury the bone 
but to feed a fellow-dog in distress. 
In this way the clever dog had kept 
its friend alive until it could bring 
human aid. 

THE HEDGE IN WARTIME 

A correspondent who uses country 
roads a good deal writes to the Press 
to suggest that farmers and land- 
owners should refrain from cutting 
back the yearly upward growth of 
hedges and confine hedge-trimming 
to the side growth. Cutting back 
the upward growth, he points out, 
makes a marked difference to the 
amount of cover afforded to vehicles 
on the roads—a matter of great 
importance in air raids and of still 
greater importance in the event of 
invasion. . " 

This is particularly the case at 
night, when the extra foot or more 
of hedge growth is often sufficient 
to prevent car lights being visible 
at a distance. 


A Mass Attack on Influenza 


A mass attack is now being made 
on influenza 'by a number of 
the highest authorities from both 
sides of the Atlantic assembled at 
Puerto Rico, an island in the West 
Indies between Cuba, San Domingo, 
and the Leeward .and Windward 
Islands. An epidemic of influenza 
has been raging there and has 
spread from St Thomas in the 
Virgin Islands to Cuba. Haiti, 
and San Domingo before arriving at 
Puerto Rico. It is true influenza 
as distinguished from the smaller 
epidemics of- diseases ■’ like it, 
which occur in most winters, and it 
lias been recognised as being caused 
by the same disease virus as that 
to which Sir Patrick Lahllaw 
attributed the worldwide epidemic 


EEIVIKA 

Two Polish officers were seen 
to be having a little difficulty 
making themselves understood 
while on a shopping expedition 
in Glasgow the other day. 

A passer-by asked them where ’ 
they wanted "to go, and in broken 
English they tried to explain that 
they were looking for a certain 
shop where they had been told 
to get a gadget for their mess. 

“ Who told you to go there ? ” 
they were asked. 

“ Eemkd,” was the reply; and 
it was not until the officers were 
asked to write down this puzzling 
word that it was discovered that 
they meant Y M C A. 

THE SMALL VOICE 

When Mr Weaver was walking 
down a street in Sydney the other 
day he heard a small voice at his 
elbow. 

• Looking down he saw a little lad, 
who piped, " Please, mister, I have 
saved 221 tram tickets to give to 
you. Shall I let you have them 
now ? ” 

Mr Weaver was not at all sur¬ 
prised, for he is the Controller of 
Salvage and has been appealing 
through the Government to Aus¬ 
tralians to save wastepaper. 


and the Mouse 

The Australian Wheat Board 
has been cudgelling its brains to 
think of a way of outwitting the 
mouse. 

During the last war a plague 
of mice played havoc with 
stored grain, but this time the 
rodents have their hopes dashed, 
for the millions of bushels oE 
wheat in Sydney are now stored 
in huge concrete silos which are 
mice-proof. The mice will not 
be able to play in these luigc 
stacks of wheat, for the grain 
dumps arc, surrounded by iron 
fences sunk six inches into the 
ground and bent over at the top, 
like a gigantic mouse-trap. 


’T'ue clapper of one . of the bells 
A John Bunyan rang as a youth is 
now among the treasures of the 
Bedford Public Library. 

Readers of his autobiography, 
Grace Abounding, will recall those 
moving confessions in which Bun- 
van feared that the bell he rang in 
the church tower of Elstow would 
one day fall on him as a punish¬ 
ment for his sin. 

To his Puritan soul bell-ringing 
was wrong. A Christian must not 
be tod merry yet bell-ringing was 
one of his interests, and he blamed 
himself for it, as he did for the 
games he played on the green beside 
the church. 

. This clapper belonged to the 
fourth bell of the peal of five bells 
which were l'ehung in 1909 when 
the sixth was added. As we gaze 


va 


that occurred at the end of the last 
Great War in the winter, of 191S. 

The onset of the disease is being 
fought by a new vaccine made by 
growing extracts of the virus, 
itself invisible, grown on chick 
embryo. The vaccine is injected 
under the skin and volunteers 
from the -Rockefeller foundation, 
from ,New York and Havana, are 
offering themselves to test its 
preventive value. As a preventive 
it has already been tried success¬ 
fully on a small scale in medical 
laboratories, but the Puerto Rico 
outbreak is the first opportunity of 
testing it as a spreading epidemic. 

If the attack succeeds we may all 
. be able to face coming winters with 
more confidence. 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Sow corn salad for winter and 
spring use. Gather cucumbers for 
pickling. Parsley is best when 
planted in frames and protected 
from frost for winter use. 

Bulbs of all kinds may he 
planted when the ground is vacant, 
but as most beds will still be 
occupied this may be deferred till 
next month. 

Grass on lawns grows luxuriantly 
about this time, weeds accumulate, 
and leaves are troublesome, and 
for the sake of appearance all this 
uiust be carefully attended to. 





The Navy Has Wings 

sailor in training as an air gunner for the Fleet Air Arm 
dons his flying kit . 


THE ONE THING LEFT 

When the occupants of a bungalow 
somewhere on the south coast 
returned home, they found that it 
had all been demolished by a 
bomo except the mantelpiece, 
and the only thin" left on the 
mantelpiece was a letter-rack con¬ 
taining an income-tax notice. . 


THE SCOUTS OF 


A Joke i§i Sts Right Place 


Among some of the primitive 
e* peoples of Africa when two 
people m eet they are required to joke. 
This curious usage has been noted 
by Mr Radcliffe Brown in his study 
of native African races, and the 
joke appears to be a passport to 
friendly relations between strangers. 

Among relatives the etiquette of 
the joke’is governed by strict rules. 
A man is on joking terms with his 
wife’s brothers arid sisters, but not 
with her parents, with whom he must 
avoid the practice. Marriage is in 
general the reason for these rules 
about the joke, though seniority 
has a particular place. Joking may 


take place between grandchildren 
and grandparents, hut the preced¬ 
ing gencratiou must be-treated with 
more distant respect. A nephew 
may joke with his mother’s brother 
or other of her relations, but must 
keep his distance with liis father’s 
brother. 

There are other even more com¬ 
plicated rules about the joke, which 
in some tribes arises out of a 
sort of blood brotherhood, and in 
others takes effect when goods are 
exchanged. 

The African docs not, like the 
Scot, joke with difficulty, but he 
has to be careful. 


The Boy Scouts ol Portadown 
in Northern Ireland offered to 
take .part in a campaign for flax¬ 
growing. They acquired two 
suitable fields, and a local sup¬ 
porter presented them with a 
gift of seed. This was sown and 
the ground harrowed, rolled, and 
weeded by the Scouts. The 
result has been a splendid crop, 
which experts have seen and de¬ 
clared to be the best field of flax 
they have examined this year. 

THESE KIND RAILWAYS 

A railway engine and two coaches 
chugged into the little village 
station of Strines, near Marple, not 
long ago, and on to the deserted plat¬ 
form stepped a solitary passenger, 
Mr It. Price. Stranded 15 miles 
away, he had spoken to the authori¬ 
ties, who kindly provided him with 
a train, driver, fireman, and guard. 


on it in its corner, in the new 
Bunyan Collection we cannot fail 
to realise that this heavy clapper 
alone Would have proved fatal to 
the ringer had it fallen. ~ 

Another recent addition to this 
library is a Breeches Bibl<> which 
once belonged to the .great-grandson 
of Francis Wingate, the magistrate 
before whom the immortal tinker 
was brought after being arrested. 

, Wingate committed him to the 
county prison which stood near tho 
building in which tho Bible now lies. 

The Wingate family became 
nonconformists, and the best revenge 
that Bunyan would have wished 
for his persecutor is that which 
has actually come about—that the 
Wingate grand-cliildren should lie 
with Bunyan’s in the little burial 
ground of Bedford Meeting House. 

A LONELY RIDER 
HEARS THE NEWS 

A boundary rider in the lonely 
Northern Territory of Australia 
has been in’ blissful ignorance of 
the war for its first ten months. 

He heard nothing of it until 
June, when the news came to 
him in a curious way. A parcel 
of provisions reached him 
wrapped in a newspaper, and it 
is wonderful how welcome a 
piece of newspaper is to a man 
living in such solitude. 

This lonely man opened his 
parcel and then Found the wrap¬ 
ping more interesting than the 
contents of the parcel itself, for 
it told him that the Empire was 
at war and that men were 
wanted for the Australian Forces. 
11c j.umpcd on his horse, rode 
hard for 14 days, arrived at 
Brisbane, and joined up with the 
armies that will one day,free the 
world from Nazi slavery. 

RABBIT TROUBLE 

A O N reader who lives in ,the 
country far north of Adelaide writes 
to tell us.'of one of the results of the 
year’s dry spell. 

Rabbits on her sheep station have 
taken to chewing gum ! Driven by 
thirst they climb up brambles to 
chew the gum from the eucalyptus 
trees ; sometimes they have been 
seen clinging to branches 12 feet up ! 

In his effort to get food Master 
Bunny is also killing the trees by 
ring-barking them to drink the sap. 

THE GREAT DROUGHT 

The Prime Minister of tlio 
Australian State of Victoria has 
been on a tour of the State and 
found that tho drought in the 
northern area is one of the worst 
in history. If rain were to come 
at once, he said at the beginning 
of this month, one quarter of the 
wheat crop might be saved, but 
if no rain came there would be 
no harvest worth gathering. 
Lambs were weak and there was 
nothing to fatten them with, and 
many of the farmers were losing 
heart, said Mr Dunstan. IIo 
promised that the Government 
would consider, assisting them. 

The drought in New South 
Wales has also been extremely 
serious; ' 

THE WONDERFUL 
CARPET 

A magic carpet which docs not 
fly ■ but is visible in the dark is 
attracting much attention in a New 
York theatre. 

This intriguing carpet, which is 
dyed with special dyes which have 
the quality ’of fluorescence, glows 
in the “ black light ” of invisible 
ultra-violet rays. Tiny electric 
tubes throw ultra-violet rays on 
it and take the place of the usual 
shaded lights along the aisles. 
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The Editor’s Table 



John Carpenter House, London 



above the hidden waters of the ancient River 

. • 1 ■<*.- \ 


Fleet, the cradle cf the journalism of the world 

[from my~W:ndow 



We Are All Good Neighbours Now 

Nowadays we know our next- 


I_Jiti.hr lias unsheathed Bri- 
1 1 tain’s secret weapon. He 
does not know it and will not 
believe it till too late, but we 
will tell him, and not in a 
whisper, what it is. • It is 
neighbourliness. 

We meet it everywhere, in 
the rush-hour, bus, where com¬ 
plete strangers beg one another 
to sit down, or in the packed 
railway carriages where the 
only rush is to make room for 
another little one and offer the 
latest comer a share of a seat. 

If tTicrc is not a vacancy 
someone will stand up. In the 
emptier hours if we meet a 
railway man going home grimy 
and half asleep after his night 
shift we find in him a cheery 
companion at one with us in 
talking about rations which har e 
taken the place of the former 
English topic of the .weather. 

It is told of old Will Crooks 
that when once in a railway 
carriage a talkative fellow pas¬ 
senger was denouncing Labour, 


door neighbours as never be¬ 


fore. They offer to lend us 
their stirrup pumps, with much 
more readiness than they lent 
garden rollers in days-of yore. 
We share with them an air-raid 
shelter in our adjacent coal and 
coke cellars; and in more 
conventional shelters new ac¬ 
quaintances ripen into friend¬ 
ships. It is the same in the 
A R P canteens. A R P men 
and women A T S ; A F S and 
W V S are our brothers and 
sisters. Civil Defence has 
made a new brotherhood. 

Nearly everyone has a story 
to tell to prove it. -We heard 
the other day about a bomb 
that fell on a block of work¬ 


men's dwellings. All the fami- 


and declaring that lie would 


not trust the working man. 


Will interrupted' with “ Hold 
hard, guv’nor, what' about the 
engine-driver ? ” But that is 
an old story now. We are all 
neighbours together from the 
station-master to the tickct- 
collcct'or ; and in the bus we 
have.got quite new ideas about 
that family man, the conductor. 

Everywhere it is the same, 
at the.street corner, along the 
streets, and at the crossings. 


lies were safely and quickly got 
out, but there was one old lady 
living by herself who refused 
to budge because of her parrot. 
At last the A R P shouldered 
her safely downstairs, still 
loudly complaining about her 
parrot left behind. Shortly 
after two boys who belonged to 
the Hats went up to her floor 
without saying a word to any¬ 
body, and brought Polly down. 

They are growing up, these 
young boys and girls, and they 


will be the next generation,, a 


At one crossing in our street we 


used to smile at the way the 
children danced across on their 
way to school; taking hands 
with the fatherly policeman/ 
But we are all intimates of the 
policeman now, and they seem 
no longer aloof beings, but just 
neighbours; and so is the 
parson. The other day we saw, 
one of the school children 
climbing up our black-coated 
friend, rather to the detriment 
of his attire, and prescntlv 
getting down saying he had 
damaged his own suit. 


generation of youth reared in a 
tradition of kindliness and 
good feeling, instead of in that 
loathsome worship of force and 
brutality in which German 
youth has been nurtured. 

In this island of ours, this 
lighthouse above the troubled 
waters, British and French, 
Polish and Czech, Hollander 
and Belgian are we, but all of 
us united in worship of free¬ 
dom. Our kin, the Aussies, 
the Canadians, the British from 
the Seven Seas were with us 
before, but never so near as 
now. A new meaning has been 
given to neighbourliness, and 
that is how we would have it 
be, for it is the fulfilment of the 
Second Commandment, Love 
thv neighbour as thvself. ~ 


Under the Editor's Table 


gov Scouts learn 'lm\v 
anythingv? Kspecially 
make the best of things. 

;■ 0 ; . 

J17i: (ti e iold that. Fjcucli 
place-names should'.- 
be said. as --if they iverc 
English . . A .pronounced 
improvement. 

. 0 ‘ ' 

Jtaly is producing more . 

arms. Hitherto it 
has relied on legs. . 


to make -go me one 
how to .-‘hv cpins t 
» . i won’t take 


Peter Puck • 
Wants To Know 


pCTTtxa lip a wall is 
not ■ such a siJnple 
job as it sounds, says a 
bricklayer.. You can't get 
through it quickly. 



If the man who 
toasted his friend 
put him in the rack 


is advertising for old 
o make up*a million. - He 
a f cliecjue. 

■ •" 0 

j\jAXY German soldiers 
are half-hearted. And 
some are quite heartless. 

Jt isn’t difficult to find' 
-■ a job if • you can 
manage a . switchboard. 
You can always' switch 
over to something else, 
t 0 ; - 

ffUE old adage about not 
• ; wasting ‘ has more 
poinir than ever before, 
But it. ought to be a blunt 
demand. 


The Goebbels 
Poison 


Q\i: tiling wc may hope is now 
happening in our fortified 
island. For years the voting 
Nazis have been taught that’on 
reaching England they would 
find themselves among savages 
who would kill them ; but they 
find themselves, instead, among 
men who seek to save their lives 
even when their fellow Nazis 
would destroy them. A pilot 
who came down in Kent the 
other day broke his leg when his 
parachute landed, but he refused 
to allow the doctor to give him 
morphia because be thought he 
would he poisoned ! 

We must hope that steps arc 
being taken to rid the minds 
of these Nazis of flic poison Dr 
Goebbels and his fellow gangsters 
have instilled into them. 




THE MIDDLE PATH 

in the Memoirs of Philippe ile 
Comniynes there is a paragraph de¬ 
scribing Louis die Eleventh which we 
should like to pass on to Mr Hitler 
if his eye falls on this C N. De 
Comniynes says: 

■yj^ouLD it not have been better 


for him and for all other 
princes, and for men of middle 
estate who have lived under 
these great men and will live 
under those who reign, to elect 
tlic middle path—that is to say, 
to lie less anxious/ and less to 
torment themselves, and to 
undertake fewer things ; to have 
more fear of offending God and 
of persecuting the people and 
their neighbours in so many 
cruel ways, arid to take their 
case arid honest pleasures ? 

Their lives would be longer ; 
maladies would come later ; and 
their deatli would be more 
regretted and by more people 
less desired. 

© 

Peter Puck On 
Testing Time 

Rkitjsh mettle is in flic crucible 
and is proving itself pure 


gold. 




Journalists Wanted 

I poking through some old 
- papers we have come upon 
this advertisement for a journal¬ 
ist fifty years ago: 

Must he a highly educated gentle¬ 
man; have a thorough knowledge of 
all foreign languages, together w ith the 
dialects in the various countries; have 
a complete mastery of science, natural 
history, botany, biology, medicine, 
trigonometry, physiology’, ethics, and 
liumanitariamsm; also shorthand, 
typewriting, and proof-reading. Must 
never make a mistake, or if he does 
must be prepared to .reply to one 
thousand letters in such a way that 
everybody is satisfied. Must have 
healthy liver arid good digestion, must 
be courteous and obliging, and must 
riot object to a good salary: must be 
punctual in arriving- at the ollice but 
no necessity to be punctual in leaving. 

Wc hope Sir George Newnes 
found his journalist; we our¬ 
selves went to him a few years 
later, but, alas, without these 
qualifications. 

. ©■ 

JUST AN IDEA 
I divide the world into three 
classes, says Dr Nicholas Murray 
Butler : the few who make things 
happen; the many who watch 
things happen ; and the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority 'who have no idea of 
what happens. 


1 he C/iiIdreu 


London, Mag nt 


The eyes of all the world are on London, home of 
citadel of human freedom. Battered and bombed by 
that-blows and will remain the glory of mankind 


L c 


ox don comes into liistorv 
about tlic same time as the 
Crucifixion. From that im¬ 
measurable tragedy of mankind 
has sprung the most majestic 
tiling that rises from its streets, 
the Dome of St Paul’s. 

We may see about us in 
London the work of the men 
whose masters executed Paul 
and drove the followers of Jesus 
underground. Here fifty Roman 
emperors had their legions, 
their merchants, their governors, 


The traveller may yearn to 
see Florence again. He may 
long to go back to Rome. He 
may dream of tlic banks of the 
Nile and the Tombs of pic.. 
Kings .and all the wondet's-rof, 
the past. But nowhere is there, 
gathered together, in a plane, 
with so much history, such 
accumulation of the- treasures 
of the present and the past as in 
a few- square miles of London. 

Its collections’ of art arc un¬ 
surpassed for their universal 



The Dome Which Crowns London City 


and their scholars, snatching the 
city from the Wilds, building a 
wall three miles long, and setting 
up within it the greatest building 
north of the Alps. We can see 
the marks of the fire which 
burned it down, the walls black¬ 
ened by the flames lit by 
Boadicea. Perhaps London has 
nothing more thrilling than the 
marks of this fire beneath All 
Hallows-by-thc-Tower, the most 
dramatic witness of the days 
when the Romans took London 
and set it for all time in the 
pages of history. 

We have only to open our 
eyes and on every hand is 'a 
touch of something that stirs the 
sense of wonder within us. The 
Roman bastion in the City, the 
parchment given to London by 
the Conqueror and the white 
house Gundulf built for liim, 
tiie noble monuments of medieval 
days, the glory of the Tudors, 
tlie stately dignity of Inigo 
Jones and Christopher Wren— 
all these are in its streets ; and 
in its halls and palaces is the 
glowing beauty of the centuries. 
There is no other city with 
treasure such as this. It is 
stirring to remember that for so 
long London has been the citadel 
of freedom, holding the fort of 
Liberty and keeping watch that it 
should not perish from the earth ; 
but it is something also to realise 
that London as she stands is the 
noblest visible monument to the 
spirit of mankind. 


appeal. Its scientific treasures, y 
are unequalled. The accumiiL. 
latcd learning of its libraries i.-p. 
incalculable. Its ancient posses¬ 
sions are the envy of all lands. 

Packed as central London is 
with history, the interest of some 
of the less known of its 29 cities 
and towns is one of the capital’s 
surprises. Shoreditch is in some 
ways as interesting as West¬ 
minster. Bethnal Green lias a 
gallery overflowing with beauty 
from Kensington, Poplar has a • 
matchless scene from her Isle of h 
Dogs. Deptford brings to mind'd 
the Golden Hind and has in its 
keeping the graves of Christopher 
Marlowe, the wonderful little son 
of John Evelyn, and Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner. Southwark 
has the best Gothic building 
in London next to the Abbey ; r 
in one of its graves lies Shake-.'' 
speare’s brother, and from its lady ’ 
chapel the Bishop of London 
sent Mary Tudor’s victims to the 
fire. In Finsbury is tlie famous 
Campo-Santo of the noncon- ' 
formists, the hundred thousand 
graves of Bunhill, Fields, with 
Bunyan, Blake, Defoe, and Isaac 
Watts in the midst of them, an . 
immortal group together, John 
Wesley just across the way, and 
George Fox close by. Perhaps 
nowhere else in the world is such 
a remarkable company of men . 
lying together with ceaseless 
throngs passing by. In Maryle- 
bone are six things known to all ■ 
the travelling world ; the Zoo, - 
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eight million people, heart of the British Empire, 
day and night it stands four-square to every storm 


when Hitler and his crew hav 

the B B C, Madame Tussand's, 
the Wallace Collection, Oxford 
-Street, mul the cricket pitch of 
the M C C. At Greenwich is the 
lovely little college of the Mer¬ 
chant of- Aleppo, the superb 
architectural spectacle by the 
river, splendid houses packed 
with treasure, .and the Time 
CiMltre Of the world. In Dulwich 
is the college, founded by a 
friend of Shakespeare, the great¬ 
est estate in London then, which 
has among its treasures painted 
panels from Oucen Elizabeth's 
state barge and the boat in 
which Shackle ton rowed and 
sailed Soo miles to save his men. 
Romance leaps tip everywhere 
in London ; we remember an 
East End churchyard in which 
lies Philip Sidney’s only child. 

Four Pioneers 

And where else could we stand' 
in one place near the dust of 
four such men as these : Michael', 
l'araday,"Founder of the'Electric 
Age; David Edward , Hughes, 
Founder of the Wireless Age; 
William Eriese-Greene, Founder 
of. tlie Kincma, and that strange 
man disturbing the world in his 
sleep. Karl Marx ?' It is charac¬ 
teristic of' the universality of 
. London and its boundless ' in¬ 
fluence on mankind.. Where else 
have been born so many wonders 
of-our age ? In aii attic iff Soho 
Television 'was', born ;. \\e may 
see at South Kensington ' the' 
first' thing to be televised in the' 
world. At Hyde Park 'Corner' 
the Kinemir was'born ; a police¬ 
man in Hoi born was' its' first 
audience, and the first film is at' 
South' Kensington.. In Maryle- 
bqjig the. ■ Wireless ■ Age was 
horn, within almost a stone's 
throw of Broadcasting House ; it 
was the wise men of the Royal 
institution who would not be¬ 
lieve this wonder and kept it 
back for 30 years. An old- 
fashioned place is London, but 
.ts brain reaches out to the ends 
of the earth.- 

Seven Cathedrals 

Go .where you will, it is the 
;ame in London ; we are walking 
through history. ' If we take a 
walk down Fleet Street to Dr 
Johnson’s garret we have within 
llniost a stone’s throw on one 
side or the other buildings by 
Oiristoplier Wren, the graves of 
crusaders and of Oliver Gold¬ 
smith, and the Conqueror’s 
nginal Domesday Book ; and 
at the end of this street, between 
the Crown of St Dunstan’s and • 
the Cross of St Paul’s, lies 
Wyrikyn dc Worde, who carried 
on Caxton’s printing, while at. the 
ther end Queen Elizabeth keeps 
watch where William Tyndale 
began his work of fixing the 
language Fleet Street speaks. 
This statue of Queen Elizabeth 
looked down on Elizabeth as she 
rode to St Paul’s. 

London has seven cathedrals. 
It Paid’s is aglow with colour as 
diisr generation has never seen" 
it before. Of the incomparable 
beauty of the Abbey all the 
world knows. It has the highest 
mve in England, the most vbn- 
ierful roof, and some of the 
dveliest tombs in the world, 
With 70 royal graves about 
.hem sleep Elizabeth and Mary 


e perished in oblivion. 

Queen of Scots, , between them 
lies the founder of our Tudor 
dynasty, and at the gate of this 
wondrous chapel sleeps Henry 
the Fifth with his Kate beside 
him at last, after lying in her 
open coffin for people to see, so 
that Pepys stooped down and 
kissed her when she had been 
dead 200 years. I11 the nave 
lies the Unknown Warrior, be¬ 
tween the grave of Livingstone 
and the monument of Pitt, and 
off the ‘ cloisters is one of the 
most illustrious secular buildings 
011 the earth, the Chapter House 
in which representative govern¬ 
ment was born. 

The Crystal Palace is no more, 
but the South Kensington that 
grew out of it is 011c of the 
glories of the world. Its museums 
arc packed with millions of 
beautiful and remarkable things. 

In the British Museum at 
Bloomsbury, now with the great 
University rising up beside it, 
wc walk through space and down 
1 the' corridors of tirne, for its 
. treasure is gathered - from the' 
ends of the earth and from the 
ruins of the ancient empires. 

Treasures Innumerable 

Here we look on a man in'his 
grave as they huddled him up 
in it perhaps ten thousand years 
ago. Here arc mummies in their 
painted coffins. Here is most of 
the'beauty that is, left of the ' 
Seven ’. Wonders of the World. 
Here are the -'sculptures of the 
Parthenon,' the Rosetta Stone 
that unlocked the mystery of 
Egypt’s hieroglyphics,, a gallery 
of portraits.painted, in Pompeii, 
the lnills.that guarded the palace. - 
gates of the King of Assyria, and 
the triumphal scenes that lined 
the king’s corridor, so that wc 
may walk along it as he did and 
look upon this witness of his 
mighty deeds. 

London, old or new, is like 
the widow’s cruse, mysterious 
and inexhaustible. It is older 
than freedom, but it is ever 
renewing its youth. When half 
the world would speak to the 
other half it speaks through 
Faraday House. When in peace¬ 
time the troubled world seeks 
rest it comds to London. The 
nations go mad, blit London 
keeps its head. The wonder of 
cities and the centre of the 
Empire, it stands in cloudy days 
like an island of calm weather. 
The storms may beat about it 
and the bombs may fall, but it 
remains the magnet of the world, 

A Year To Pickup 
a Chisel 

How long does it take to pick 
up a chisel ? It depends, on where 
it drops. 

It took more than a year to pick 
up one which was dropped when a 
well was being bored at Crenelle. 
The well is 1794 feet deep, and when 
the bore had reached a depth of 
1246 feet .the great chisel, doing the 
work rvith 262 feet of rods, fell off 
the borer to the bottom. 

The engineer immediately set to 
.work to tap a screw, on the head of 
the rods left in the bore, and when , 
he had done this he connected other 
lengths, till at length he was able 
to pick up the chisel. But the 
tedious operation took him fifteen 
months. 
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WHEN THOU 
LIEST DOWN 

thou liest down thou 
shalt not he afraid : yea, 
thou shalt lie down and thy sleep 
shall be sweet. Be not afraid of 
sudden fear, neither of the 
desolation' of the wicked when 
it cometh, for the Lord shall be 
thy confidence and shall keep 
thy foot. Proverbs 

If England to Itself Do 
Rest But True 

'T’ms England never did, nor never 
*■ shall, 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror. 
But when it iirst did help to wound 
• itself. 

Come the three corners of the world 
in arms. 

And we shall shock them. Naught 
shall make us iuc, # 

If England to itself do rest but true. 

Shakespeare 

Sayings From the Psalms 

Gkkatk in me a clean heart, O 
God, and renew a right spirit 
within me. 

Yea, the sparrow hath found 
a house, and the swallow a nest 
where she may lay her young. 

O sing unto the Lord a new 
song, for he hath done marvellous 
tilings; with trumpets and sound 
of cornet make a joyful noise 
before the King. Let the sea roar, 
the world, and they that dwell 
therein ; let the clouds clap their 
hands ; let the hills be joyful 
together before the Lord, for he 
cometh to judge the earth. With 
righteousness shall lie judge the 
world, and the people with equity. 



The Story Poem Everyone Should Know 


Ir thou sliQuldst ever conic by 
* choice or chance 
To Modena, whei-j still religiously - 
Among- her ancient trophies is. 
preserved 

Bologna’s bucket (in its chain it hangs 
Within that reverend tower, the 
Guirlandine), 

Stop at a palace near the Reggio 
gate. 

Dwelt in of okl by one of the Orsini. 
Enter the house—prythee, forget it ■ 
not—- 

And look a while upon a picture 
there. 


VI¬ 


SING 


and shall 


'Tm; shepherds sing; a 
1 silent he ? 

My God, no hymne for Thee ? 
My soul’s a shepherd too ; a 
Hock it feeds 

Of thoughts and words and deeds: 
The ‘pasture is Thy word ; the 
streams Thy grace, 

Enriching’all the place. 

Shepherd and flock shall sing, 
and all my powers 
Out-sing the daylight houres. 

George Herbert 

A Prayer That We May 
Be Patient 

ZA Goo, Who makest cheerfulness 
the companion ol strength, 
but apt to take wings in time of 
sorrow, we humbly beseecli Thee 
that if, in Thy sovereign wisdom. 
Thou sendest weakness, yet for Thy 
mercy's sake deny us not the 
comfort of patience. Lay not more 
upon 11s than Thou wilt enable us to 
bear, and, since the fretfulness of 
our spirits is more hurtful than flic 
.heaviness.of our burden, grant 11s 
that heavenly calm which comes of 
owning Thy hand in all things, and 
patience in the trust that Thou 
doest all things well. Amen 

In These Stupendous Times 

|’m glad I live in these stu¬ 
pendous times ; 

That I can be 

A bearer of a pack of jumbled 
rhymes, 

A traveller in the vanguard of 
the free. 

And help a little in their victory. 
With this frail verse a simple 
truth I bring : 

Too old to fight, but not too old 
to sing. Egbert Sandford 

HAPPY IS HE 

U.\rPY is he Who hears abuse 
ol himself and ignores it, 
for a hundred evils pass him by. 

A Jewish writer 


is of a lady ill her earliest youth, 
Tlie very last of that illustrious 
race. 

She sits, inclining forward as to 
speak, 

1 ler lips half open, and her finger up, 

As though she said. Beware ! Her 
vest of gold 

Broidered with flowers and clasped 
from head to foot. 

An emerald stone in every golden 
clasp; 

And on her brow, fairer than 
alabaster, 

A coronet of pearls. But then her 
face. 

So lovely, yet so arch, so full of 
mirth, 

The overflowings of an innocent 
heart— 

It haunts inc still, though many a 
year has (led, 

Like some wild melody ! 

Alone it hangs 

Over , a mouldering ■ heirloom, its 
companion. 

An oaken chest. 

Cub was an only child; from 

1-3 infancy ' 

Tlie joy, the pride, of ah indulgent 
sire. 

Her mother dying of the gift she 
gave 

(That precious gift), what else re¬ 
mained to hi in ? ’ 

The young Gincvra was his all in 
life. 

Still as she grew for ever in his sight; 

And in her fifteenth year became a 
bride, 

Marrying an only son, Francesco 
Doria, 

Her playmate from her birth and 
her first love. 

G reat was the joy, but at the 
bridal feast, 

When all sat down, the bride was 
wanting there. 

Nor was she to be found 1 Her 
father cried. 


“ Tis but to make a trial of our 
love," 

And filled his glass to all ; but his 
hand shook, 

Anil soon from guest to guest the 
panic spread. 

Twas but that instant she had left 
Francesco, ' 

Laughing, and looking back, and 
flying still, 

ller ivory tooth imprinted on his 
finger. 

But now, alas! she was not to be 
found ; 

Nor from that hour could anything 
be guessed ■ 

But that she was not ! 

Weary of his life, 
Francesco,flew to Venice, and forth¬ 
with 

Idling it away in battle with the 
Turk. 

Orsini lived; and long might’st 
thou have seen 

An okl man wandering as in quest of 
something. 

Something lie could not find—he 
• knew not what. 

When he was gone the house re¬ 
mained a while 

Silent and tenantless—then went 
to strangers. 

puix fifty years were passed, and 

I all forgot, 

When on an idle day, a clay of 
• search 

Mid the old lumber in. the gallery. 
That mouldering chest was noticed ; 
arid twas Said 

By one as young, as thoughtless, as 
Gincvra, 

“ Why not remove it from its lurk¬ 
ing place ? ” \ 

Twas done as soon as said ; but on 
the way ' 

II burst, it fell, and lo ! a skeleton, 
With here atul there a pearl, an 

emerald stone, 

A golden clasp clasping a shred of 
gold. 

All else had perished—save a nup¬ 
tial ring 

And a small seal, her mother's 
legacy, 

Engraven with a name, the name 
of both, Gincvra. 

There then had she found a grave ! 
Within that chest had she concealed 
herself. 

Fluttering with joy, the happiest of 
the happy ; 

When a spring-lock that lay in 
ambush there 

Fastened her down for ever ! 

From Giuevra, by Samuel Rogers, the 
poet’s version of an ancient legend 



Girls of St Joseph’s Convent School, Coventry, playing cricket 
at Stonefeigh Abbey, Kenilworth. The school has been 
evacuated to this 12th-century monastery, thehomeof Lord Leigh 
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A Fine Piece of the 
French Empire 


'The courage of the Chinese 
Government and the feeble¬ 
ness of the Vichy Government 
have , brought an important- Far- 
Eastern possession of France, Indo¬ 
china, into the news. There is no 
doubt at all that Japan wants this 
southward extension of China, with 
its ricli and undeveloped resources 
and its strategic value in controlling 
tbc sea route from Singapore to 
Hong Kong, and that she wants it 
for keeps, 

Brt there are three powers who 
a?e affected as deeply by Japanese 
ambitions in this direction as the 
French colonists themselves. These 
three are America, concerned in the 
future of the Philippines which He 
across the South China Sea and mid¬ 
way between Indo-China and the 
Pacific Islands mandated to Japan ; 
the Dutch East Indies, which lie to 
the south of the Philippines and 
have preserved their freedom, 
though their Motherland has been 
overrun ; and the British Empire, 
represented by the Malay States, 
British Borneo, and Australia be¬ 
yond, to say nothing of Burma, 
which with Siam forms Indo¬ 
china’s western boundary. 

A Prosperous Country 

With an area of eSG.ooo square 
miles, three times the size of France, 
but with only half France’s popu¬ 
lation, Indo-China- has- been the 
only big French overseas possession 
which lias made a trading profit and 
has paid lor itself. ■ This trading 
profit amounts to about £10,000,000 
a year. .... <5 

■ So rich is this country that it has 
achieved this result in spite of the 
indolent nature of the - Annameso 
who form five-sixths of the native 
population and, it must be . con¬ 
fessed, in spite of the indolence and 
lack of enterprise:;on,the part of the 
40,000 Europeans who -live hero. 
Most of the hard, work, in fact, 
teems to tic done by immigrant 
Chinese and Japanese. It is the 
Japanese, who have cut the new 
roads across the mountains separat¬ 
ing the country from China, and 


they arc confident that they 
could do far better than the 
French with the magnificent 
ports, such as Camranh, with a 
deep harbour capable of sheltering 
an armada, and Hai-Phong, the 
sea-gate of Hanoi, the capital. 

From these and other ports Indo- 
China exports a million tons of rice 
a year, much sugar, maize, and tea. 
Anthracite coal (of which the" 
annual production is over two mil¬ 
lion tons), zinc (five thousand tons), 
tin, and w'olfram are the chief 
minerals ; while the fishing industry 
is very flourishing. 

Famous Names 

It is as Indo-China that this 
valuable French possession now' 
comes into the news, but it is the 
more picturesque names of the 
.component colonies that will awake 
most memories in the older readers 
of the C V—Cambodia, with its 
ancient monuments such , as the 
ruins of Angkor; Annum, which 
wen its independence from China 
a dozen years alter Agincourt; 
Tonking, through which runs the 
Bed River, fed by the Black River 
and the Clear River; and Cochin- 
' China, whose name is perpetuated in 
a very famous breed of domestic 
fowls. 

It is claimed even by European 
visitors to this-Far Eastern land 
that its Buddhists.would prefer the 
pushing, vigorous Japanese to the 
French as overlords in the future. 
The French, as always, have done 
much for education and other 
branches of civilised existence, but 
they have failed to make the most 
of their opportunities in a country 
which is so situated that it could 
becomc'a very important factor in 
the trade of the Far East. 

The Japanese realise these facts 
and believe that the moment has 
come to realise a long-standing 
ambition of their imperialists. The 
question is—-are they making their 
claims with a view to the general 
good of the Western Pacific, or for 
military glory and national pride 
in possession' ? .... . 


The Harvest of New Guinea Tea 
the Backyard 


If it had not been for a leak in her 
water pipe, the other day a woman 
living in the heart of New .York 
would not have had the most thrill¬ 
ing experience of her life. 

When flic plumber began digging 
in her backyard he found rocks 
which had some yellow streaks in 
them. Just for a joke she sent a 
specimen to the analyst to be tested. 
The report came back that it was 
indeed gold, and that in every ton 
of rock there were twenty dollars' 
worth of the precious metal 1 

This news put the woman in a 
dilemma. Her backyard was not 
very big. If she dug up her personal 
gold mine she calculated that .she 
would make 100 dollars and have no 
backyard left ! So she is still sitting 
on her own gold mine and wondering 
what to do about it 1 

A Queer Idea 

Designs for Wartime Houses is 
the subject of an exhibition by the 
Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects. It produces some excellent 
suggestions, but it would surely be 
unfortunate to do auditing to 
create a relatively small number of 
domestic buildings conditioned by 
present needs, to remain oddities 
lor long years of ownership. 

Thus, to suggest the erection of 
windowlcss houses is surely a crazy 
idea, for windows can be tem¬ 
porarily glazed with non-splintering 
materials. Vet we find one 
authority declaring that “We shall 
have to get accustomed to living in 
windowlcss houses " T 


Tw© leys and 
a Boat 

The qpptain and crew of the ib- 
foot sailing boat Popeye heaved 
a sigh of relief as they cast anchor 
at the Bgttery in New York tbc 
other day 7 , for they Had had the 
most exciting life on the ocean wave 
that any boy could wish for. 

Captain Charles Norton is 15 and 
his first-mate 14, and the boys made 
the 800-mile trip from Morehcad, 
North Carolina, to New York in 
28 days. 

Charles is quite a veteran of the 
sea, for his father gave him the 
Popeye four years ago, but this 
was his mate’s first long voyage. 
The lads made the trip to see the 
World’s Fair. 

Their most adventurous moment 
happened one night off New Jersey, 
when the sea became so rough that 
they anchored their craft and swam 
to shore I In the morning the Pop- 
eye was out of sight, and it was 
only with the help of the Coast 
Guard that she was found drifting 
some distance away and returned to 
them. 


Stories Of It All 


Australians may soon be drinking 
tea grown in New Guinea. 

An experimental plantation has 
been established in the highlands, 
and it has been found that the tea 
plant grows well there and produces 
a high grade leaf. The highlands of 
New Guinea have a wonderful 
climate and there are vast possibili¬ 
ties'for tropical mountain crops. 

It would be a tremendous help if 
the mandated territory 7 could pro¬ 
duce enough tea for Australia's 
requirements, for then no tea -would 
have to be brought from Java, and 
Australian supplies would not have 
to be rationed. 

Darwin's Cobbler 

It seems that the 4500 in¬ 
habitants' of Darwin are fed up. 
because they have to wait a fort¬ 
night to get a pair of shoes repaired. 

This is because there is only one 
cobbler in town and he is a 
philosophical old Chinaman who is 
not at all dismayed at seeing the 
shoes piling up to the roof of his 
shop. 

" I no can fix ’em quick,” he 
explains placidly to each exasper¬ 
ated customer who comes in to find 
out when the repairs will be ready. 
“ I got ’em too many shoe. Maybe 
I fix your shoes two weeks.” 

And so the townsfolk, who are. 
mostly soldiers, sailors, and men 
working on defence projects, repair 
their footwear , as . best they can 
themselves, or- buy very cheap 
shoes and throw them away when 
they are worn out. 



Son of the Empire 
Corporal A. P. Horne, of New 
Zealand, who fought with the 
Canadians in the last war, is now 
in the Signals branch of the New 
Zealand Army. He is a telephone 
linesman in private life. 


gOMBS Jell into the. engine- 
room of a little ship which 
was attacked five times by 
Nazi airmen while a heavy sea 
was running, and there were 
fires on board. The mate was 
killed and the captain lay 
dying, wounded by machine- 
gun fire. The third hand took 
t he ship in charge, helped to 
put out the fires, picked up an 
unexploded bomb and threw it 
overboard, and brought the ship 
and its survivors safely home. 

Jx a hospital hit by a Nazi 
bomb lay many mothers 
with their newly born babes, and 
the mothers,, though naturally 
greatly shocked, showed aston¬ 
ishing fortitude, and the heroic 
nurses were able to remove to 
another building all those women 
and babies whose lives could be 
saved. One wing of another 
children’s hospital was set on 
fire, but there were no children 
in the burning wing, and the 
children from the other parts of 
the hospital were hurried to 
another place and were fast 
asleep in a few minutes. 

Qon forgive them, exclaimed an 
old lady of nearly ninety 
years as they rescued her from the 
wreckage of a bombed house. 

'flu; windows of a telephone 
exchange were blown in 
during a bomb explosion, and 
the supervisor was hit by a 
bomb in his own home. In 
spite of his wound lie went to 
tlie exchange and found two 
young telephone girls still at 
their posts, calmly putting 
subscribers through. AH three 
members of the staff arc in 
their twenties. 

JvJotuixg can stop the flow of 
Cockney humour, and the 
bus-driver is still one of the most 
irrepressible types. During one 
of the worst traffic blocks fol¬ 
lowing a raid one driver pulled 
up beside another bus marked 
Private, and called to the con¬ 
ductor, “ Where arc you going 
to, chum—Ascot ? ” * 


Mapping Russia’s 
Wealth 

On a scale of iG miles to the inch 
Russian scientists have begun to 
prepare a geological atlas with zro 
maps of their vast country. 

There is little doubt that the 
USSR holds first place in the 
world in some of its mineral de¬ 
posits, many fresh sources having 
been discovered in recent years. 
Others (like tungsten and molyb¬ 
denum) were not even extracted 
before the Revolution. 

Among the more interesting are 
monazite, containing the rare earths 
used for gas mantles, and niobium, 
of which the most extensive de¬ 
posits in the world are in the Kola 
Peninsula. 

A number of maps will deal 
exclusively 7 with the fuel resources ; 
in this connection it has been cal¬ 
culated that Russia’s oil reserves 
amount to fifty tons for every 7 
inhabitant. 


The Lifeboat Institution lias 
paid ‘ f 20,000 to its crews and 
launchers in the first year of the 
war, and has saved a400 lives. 


JjiTTtF. Eight-Year-Old to his 
Father : " You should have 
heard the door bang when the big 
bomb treat off, Dad ; much worse 
than when you go out in a temper . 
in the morning.” 

\yr-: hear of a man who was 
faced with the wreckage 
of his home and the loss of all 
it contained, but who refused 
to he dismayed and was grieved 
that, though he had saved his 
parrot, he had had to kill his 
canary, which was hurt beyond 
recovery. 

A middle-aged couple living iti 
a certain place in the North 
were seen hurrying off well laden 
with suitcases, bags, and rugs. 
When asked if they were going 
away, the man replied ■ 

“ Ay, we’re off. 1 Ah’vc no 
work, shop's bin messed abaht, 
and our home’s been bombed. 
There’s newt to stop for, so 
we're off on our holidays.” 

old lady in the East End of 
London whose home had been 
damaged, said: “ We weren't 
hurt or scared, , but we are'all 
mighty angry.” 


CJafe after a hurried rush to 
shelter at a Baptist Chapel, 
an elderly woman, telling of 
her experience, said: “When 
we heard tlie flats falling, one 
woman started a prayer and 
we all joined in. It was most 
impressive.” 

■Jwo little English girls who 
have spent most of their 
young lives in tlie Middle AVest 
of US A were stranded here 
when they were home on holiday 
at the outbreak of war. 

They were on a bus the other 
day when a lady overheard their 
American accents and asked 
them where they came from.- 
“ America ? ” she said. " I 
expect you wish you were back 
there out of the air raids.” 

“ Oh, we don’t mind the 
bombs,” replied the elder sister, 
“ but wc just hate the tornadoes 
they get over there 1 ” 

y lie Union Jack fluttered 

bravely above the wreckage 
of an LC C school. " We put it 
up to show wc are not beaten,” 
explained the sclioolkeeper. 

pr a great works where the 
noise was terrible it was 
imperative that the work 
should not be hindered too 
much, and. a great number of 
girls sang at the top of their 
voices all the time to drown 
the sounds in the sky.- 

An old lady 7 who lived alone in 
a London suburb took her 
blanket and vacuum flask to a 
different public shelter every 
night. She explained To a 
warden that she was working 
her way 7 through every shelter 
in the town, and when she found 
the one that suited her best she, 
would make it her regular refuge.* 

id a cheery old man whose 
house was destroyed: “ I 

take off my hat to Sir John 
Anderson; ~ I suppose I shall 
have to live in his house umo for 
the rest of the war.” 

'J’iie City, of London has been 
badly hit, but is accepting 
itbravely. It was with a smile 
that the Lord Mayor said at a 
Mansion House meeting ad-: 
dressed by the Minister of 
Agriculture, " If we have much 
’more of what happened last 
, night it may be that we shall 
have an Allotment Committee 
in the City of London." 


jJ\JornrxG shakes the valiant old 
lady' who comes in to help 
with our breakfast,. writes a 
correspondent. After one of the 
noisiest raids, when most of our 
neighbours were complaining 
that they had not slept a wink 
all night, she arrived punctual 
to the minute and as fresh as a 
daisy 7 . " No,” she agreed, “ we; 
didn’t get much sleep because, 
you see, some of our neighbours 
who live on the toil floor dame 
down to sit in our ground floor 
room, so we had to sit in chairs 
or lie on the floor. . But, bless 
you! We liked the guns. Every 
time one went off we said, 

‘ There’s another for Hitler ! ’ ” 

Overheard from the lips oj a 
Cockney boy after a raid ; 
“ There was our house, and there 
it wasn’t. You could have picked 
it. up in a pail.” 
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Stand and deliver 

A Complete Story by Gunby Hadath 


T he motor-coach was crammed. 
Very smart in its ycllow- 
and-gold it had started as 
soon as the day was awake, 
and now the town had yielded to 
the open country, where one at 
least of its occupants could not help 
thinking of a juggernaut devouring 
the pastures of peace. < 

. This fanciful conception belonged 
to young Trinder in the seat for one 
just behind the driver, from which 
you could see so well where you 
were going. But where were they 
going ? The handbills said Crim- 
mery St Just was the first stop. 

And they ought to know, Trinder 
supposed. But all the same the 
coach should be there now. 

He rose to his toes, pushed the 
window back a small crack, and 
addressed himself to the driver's ear 
quietly. 

” If you please, driver ? ” said he. 
Very smart in his while overall 
and braided cap, tire man, who was 
chewing gum steadily, paid no atten¬ 
tion. lint Trinder wasn't beaten. 

" I know,” he persisted, “ that 
passengers aren't supposed to speak 
to tire driver. But i don’t believe 
you’ve ever been this way before.” 

The driver, a man of few words, 
replied over lu's shoulder. 

” Come to mention it,” lie 
answered shortly, “ l haven’t.” 
Trinder slid back the window. 


On and On 


A 


nd on and on purred the coach. 
Jt twisted through green, 
narrow lanes ; it went drumming 
up the hills and it went slapping 
down them. And the sky was blue, 
and the song-birds were bursting 
their throats. Every beautiful sign 
of the summer was showing itself. 

Excepting any sign of Crimmery 
St Just. 

Young Trinder's freckled face 
looked more puzzled still.. It was 
possible, be admitted, that a 
landslide might have demolished 
Crimmery St Just, or oven that the 
handbills were pulling his leg. 
However, ns lie didn't want to 
get down there himself, it wasn’t 
any business of his, he concluded. 
Yet presently, his inquisitive habit 


returning, first he shot a glance at 
his watch, and then drew out the 
handbill he’d brought with him. 

Yes !. There you were ! They 
were duo in ten minutes at Sow’s 
I till, and had passed through 
Crimmery St Just.lialf an hour ago ! 

Well, ho jolly well knew they 
hadn’t passed Crimmery St Just. 

Tunny, thought Trinder, with 
his eyes on that broad back in front 
of him; very funny, thought lie, as 
lie slid back the window once more, 
and, poking his nose through the 
aperture, spoke in a whisper. 

” You’ll excuse me, won’t you ? 
But I don’t believe you’re our real 
driver.” 

” I bain’t,” said the man of few 
words. “ now you mention it ! ” 

Here was a go ! When Trinder 
had pushed back the window, lie 
wondered whether lie ought to tell 
liis fellow-passengers. If he let it 
out he might alarm and disturb 
them. If he didn’t let it out they 
might never get anywhere. * 

Ah 1 But wait a moment. Ho 
saw wliat to do. So he rose to his feet 
and, turning round to face the 
company, lie. inquired in a con¬ 
versational, tone, whether any of 
them knew the best wav to Sow’s 
Hill. 

“ By the best way, I mean any 
short cut, of course," lie said 
pointedly; for ho wasn’t going to 
give the driver away. 

A severe-looking lady jumped up 
at the back of the coach. 

" I’m a stranger in these parts,” 
said she. 

” Oh, I’m sorry,” said Trinder, 
who felt that he ought to apologise, 
but was saved by ah old gentleman 
in a check suit. 

“ Sow's Hill! ” this old gentleman 
echoed, jerking his thumb towards 
some larm buildings dimly discern¬ 
ible. “ We turn sharp there, and 
you'll see Sow’s Hill down in the 
dip. Sharp right by them tarred 
sheds.” 

Simple Directions 

VV/ell, that was clear enough. 

. Having thanked him politely, 
Trinder was repeating the directions 
to himself with the object of passing 


BEDTIME CORNER 

Billy Gets Busy 

B ir.i.Y was making such a 
di 


din on his new tin 
trumpet that his mother sent 
him out into the garden. 

Old Grumpy, who was dig¬ 
ging up the last bit of the big 
lawn, didn’t like the shrill 
noise either. 

“ Haven’t you anything 
better to do ? ” he asked, as 
Billy ran past. 

Billy stopped. " I’ve done 
my lessons,” he said, “ and I 
don’t know what else I can 
do.” 

’’ Humph! ” growled the old 
man, straightening his back 
and glancing over at a great 
heap of leaves he had swept 
up from the drivo. “ What 
about carting those over to 
the dump for me ? ” he said, 
pointing. 

” All right,” agreed Billy, 
and off he went to fetch his 
little yellow barrow. 

He brought it back and 
set to work. 

As he gathered up the dry 
brown leaves something small 


and hard fell out and rolled 
away. 

Billy swooped down and 
picked it up. It was Daddy’s 
gold pencil. 

“Mumm y ! Mumm v ! 
Look what I’ve found ! ” lie 
cried, running into the house, 



kicking the leaves and scat¬ 
tering them far and wide. 

“ Oh, good boy! ” said 
Mummy. “ Daddy will be 
pleased.” 

” The young rapscallion ! ” 
growled Old Grumpy. 


them on quietly to the Koclc of 
Gibraltar, when a younger man 
with a voice like a trumpet spoke. 

“ We don’t turn right. We turn 
left.” 

“ Nay !, Right, by them tarred 
buildings ! ” cried the old gentleman. 

“ And I tell you it’s left! ” 
roared the trumpeter. 

“ Yes, thank you,” sighed 
Trinder. 

He paused. And while he was 
pausing a meek little man squeezed 
up against one of the windows 
obliged. “ If the gentlemen will 
excuse me,” be said, very mildly, 

’’ there isn’t any turn at all for 
Sow’s Hill.” 

“ Thank you,” said Trinder, re¬ 
suming his seat with a thump. The 
Rock .of Gibraltar would have to 
choose for himself! 

He slid back tlie window again, 

”1 say, driver,” he murmured, 

" you ought to have a conductor.” 

’’ Come to mention it, so I 
should,” said the man of few words. 

And on and on thrummed the 
coach, turning right, turning left, 
but never turning into sight of 
Sow’s Hill. However, so far as be 
could judge from their talk, none of 
Trinder’s fellow-passengers seemed 
to mind. Although one or two sug¬ 
gested that they were talcing a long 
time, the others told them to trust 
the driver. He knew. 

Does be ? rellected Trinder. 

They were travelling another 
winding lane now, fringed on 
either side with bracken and dog- 
weed. To Trinder it was all most 
refreshing and jolly, though he 
couldn’t detect any houses beyond 
the hedges. 11 occurred to him then 
that Sow’s Hill might not be a 
village, but probably some beauty- 
spot in the district. 

Still, he didn’t sec why they 
shouldn’t find out where it was. 

So once again he slid back the 
glass in its slot. “ Driver,” he sug¬ 
gested, “ between you and me, if 
only you can get somewhere on to 
a high-road you’re sure to come 
across a public telephone-box. 
Then, if you like. I’ll hop down and 
phone for directions.” 

” Come to mention it, you may 
as well,” answered the driver. 

Good ! thought Trinder, as the 
coach swung out from the lane. 

Then Trinder tapped on the 
window. ’’ Slowly,” he signed. 

On crawled the Rock of Gibral¬ 
tar, chewing his gum. 

It was funny, Trinder thought 
next, that this road was so quiet. 
There was no one about nor any 
sign of a box. There weren’t even 
any- traffic lanes to be seen—those 
studded or painted white lines which 
kept cars to their proper sides. And 
then he perceived why it was : they 
were crossing a common—yes, they 
were reaching nothing but heather 
and gorse. So this was only a bye- 
way ; it wasn’t a leal road. 

On and on craw led tlie coach, like 
a snail. 

There was nothing for it but 
patience, Trinder decided. 

Nothing for it but patience ? 
Then, w hat was that sudden ringing" 
shout ? And what was this felled 
free doing right in their way ? 

"Stand and deliver!” 

Caught Napping 

-Three men had sprung out of 
* the heather. All three were 
masked and all of massive pro¬ 
portions. And as the coach came 
to a stop they made a rush at it. 
Then, while their leader’s pistol 
was covering the driver, the other 
two presented themselves at the 
door and fiercely commanded the 
passengers to got out. 

In a huddle fheir victims obeyed, 
and trembled all over while the 
robbers proceeded to line them up 


at the roadside and demanded their 
money and valuables one by one. 
Remarking that she was a stranger 
in these parts and would take good 
care to remain a stranger in future, 
the lady from the back seat started 
the ball rolling by surrendering her 
vanity bag and bead necklace. 
When the others had surrendered 
their watches and note-cases they 
were made to stand with their 
hands held above their beads while 
the robbers passed down the lino to 
search for concealments. It made 
a grim show. 

This realistic reflection belonged 
to young Trinder, whose highly 
sociable nature bad not deterred 
him from diving out of sight under¬ 
neath his seat a moment before the 
two masked villains came to the 
door. And. now, raising his head 
with great caution and shooting 
his eyes up, lie discovered that he 
was not alone in bis glory. For 
there sat the Rock of Gibraltar still 
at his wheel. 

Trinder raised himself higher and 
slid back the panel. ” Driver,” be 
whispered hoarsely, ” wliat do you 
say ? Don’t you think you and I 
ought to go for these scoundrels ? ” 

Slowly the Rock of Gibraltar 
slewed round his head. “ Now you 
come to mention it, why not ? ” he 
replied. 

And, lumbering down from bis 
scat,' with a blow like a sledge¬ 
hammer’s he felled the man wlio’d 
been covering him with a pistol, 
while Trinder took a flying leap at 
another and landed on liis shoulders, 
to bear him to earth. Much ani¬ 
mated by this surprising example, 
the rest of the passengers joined 
themselves to the fray, and, swarm¬ 
ing round the third marauder like 
hornets, they belaboured him until 
liis howls rent the air. 

” Stop! Stop, I say 1 All of 
you ! ” 

This shout proceeded from a 
smart-looking man in plus-fours 
who came rushing out of cover in 
great agitation. 

” Last come, last served ! ” 
growled the driver, and felled him 
as well. 

When he’d picked himself up anil 
was gingerly lingering hfs eye, ho 
explained that he was directing a 
film which featured the hold-up of 
a motor-coacli by masked bandits. 

“ Novel 1 Really novel ! ” he 
said, with a groan. 

Explanations 

-pHE arrival a few moments later 
of another motor-coach, 'very 
spry in its ycllow-and-gold and 
bright as the sunshine, appeared to 
- put a convincing point on his story, 
supported as it was next by some 
puzzled cameramen emerging from 
the gorse. 

“ So you,” exclaimed the stranger 
in those parts with scorn, " mistook 
our coach for your own, did you, 
Mr Director ? ” > 

“ Certainly,” snapped thedirector, 
dabbing with his handkerchief at 
liis eye, which was already exhi¬ 
biting a colour much gloomier than 
those of liis vehicle, wherefrom, as 
though from the stage box in one 
of their palaces, bis actors and 
actresses were staring enchanted. 
“ Unhappily, thrice unhappily, as it 
turns out,” he continued, with a 
glance at his belaboured highway¬ 
men, “ I had hired my coach from 
the same line as yours, my dear 
madam.” 

“ It isn’t my lino," rasped the 
lady. “ I’m a -——” 

Young Trinder intervened before 
slie could finish. “ Well, now, sir, 
you can get on with your jolly old 
show,” lie uttered with great kind¬ 
ness to the director. 

” Impossible 1 ” mourned tlie 
director. “ You’ve knocked out 
my stars.” 

Then Trinder quietly drew his 
Rock of Gibraltar aside. 

” Driver,” smiled he, ’’ you told 
me you weren't our real driver. 
And you told me that you ought to 
have had a conductor. Mind, I’m 
not reproaching you,” he added 
most graciously, ” but I do think 
you ought to explain.” 

The man of few words said. 


Playing at Work & 
Working at Play 

The Boy Talks 
With the Man 

Boy. When a man works he 
lias to exert himself, and when he 
plays he has to work hard to win. 
Why, then, do we love play- more 
than work ? 

Man, A very searching ques¬ 
tion ! The general answer is that 
we love what we enjoy. Often work 
is difficult to enjoy. On the other 
hand, play, though involving work, 
is so mixed with joy that we love it. 

Boy. I am making a wireless 
set for myself and love doing it ; 
I am anxious to get home from 
school to get oil with the job. It is 
not work to me but- a good game. 

Man. Perhaps you would not 
enjoy it so much if you worked in a 
factory where wireless sets are made 
by the thousand on the mass-pro¬ 
duction principle, for then you 
would just have to keep on doing 
the same thing over and over again ; 
doing repetition work, as it. is 
called. You would not be making 
a wireless set at all—merely repeat¬ 
ing the making of one part. 

Boy. I suppose that is the 
explanation of the main difference 
between Work and play. Work we 
have to do, while play we wish to do. 

Man. It is true of a great deal 
of work that a man has to do it in 
dull monotony to earn a living. _ 

Boy. Is there any remedy for 
that ? 

Man. Wien a man understands 
that he is doing something useful, 
and that what he earns by it 
maintains those he loves, it is a 
great help in monotonous labour. 
Apart from that, the hours of such 
labour are shortened as time goes 
on, so that the worker is left witli 
more time to work for himself in 
doipg things he loves to do. An 
ardent gardener, for example, work¬ 
ing short hours at an office, hastens 
home from his work to play at the 
work he loves. 

Boy. Couldn’t the monotonous 
work be shared up to give everyone 
a better chance to play at enter¬ 
taining work ? 

Man. Undoubtedly it could, and 
that way out has often been 
advocated. Shorter hours of labour 
are really a step towards it. The 
machines, though calling for mono¬ 
tonous attention, may in the end 
help all workers -to arrive at the 
chance of doing work that it is a 
personal joy to accomplish—and 
give ample time for. recreation. 
Someone has said that recreation is 
change of work, and that is true. 

Boy. When you do things you 
love to do you seem to be really 
living. • 

Man. Yes, even physical or 
mental suffering is forgotten in 
doing good work. As Shakespeare 
put it, The labour we delight in 
physics pain. 

Boy. How' I hope that when I 
grow up I shall find work I can love ! 

Man. The true road to that end 
is to develop all your faculties. 
Try to become an all-round cricketer 
in the game of life; cultivate a 
taste for books, pictures, music, 
drama, and above all. for Mother 
Nature. It is astonishing how many 
things an average mind can tackle. 
Our special work gains by making 
all-round contacts.. The human 
faculties are infinite in grasp and 
expression, and however we come 
to earn our living we can win our 
way to a life full of varied delights. 

” That’s easy. I bain’t your real 
driver. He came over queer just 
before the coaclf was due out, and 
I took on for him. In my hurry 
I went off without the conductor.” 

” I see,” said Trinder. “ Thank 
you.” And after a moment, ” Well, 
don’t you think we’d better get 
along now ? ” 

“ Come to mention it, u c’d 
better,” respondedlus friend. 
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The names of all these things found in the countryside and by the seashore begin with the letter P. A list of them will be given next week 


Increased Accommodation 
“ W’ii at are you going to do 
about it, sir ? " demanded 
the enraged tenant. " The walls of 
m y house a rc all bulging outwards : ” 
" Bulging outwards, are they ? 
said the landlord,- with a pleasant 
smile. “ Then your house'must be, 
bigger : I shall raise your.rent.” 

Epitaph on Silent Arabella 

J-Jkre rests, in silent clay, 

■ Miss Arabella Young, 

Who on the cist of May 
Began to .hold her tongue. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planets "Jupiter 
and Saturn are near together 
in the cast. In 
the morning 
Venus is in the 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may 
be seen at 7 
o'clock on Sun¬ 
day morning, September 29. 

Cause and Effect 

Tohxny saw a jar of cream—on 
^ the shelf ; 

Thought he’d like, to cat it all:—by 
himself. 

Soon the cream was gone, and he— 
lay to sleep ; 

But his mother found him all—in a 
heap. 

" Deary me ! Oh, deary me"! ”— 
Johnny cried. 

■*' What an awful pain 1 ’vc got— 
right inside ! ” ' 



ACCURACY 

A stolid witness was being cross- 
examined. 

“ I think you ( Said you drive a 
milk-cart,” said "the barrister. 

- “No, sir,” replied'the witness. 

“ But you led us to believe that.” 
“ No, sir.” 

“ Then what do you do ? ” 

V 1 drive a horse.” 

Best of All 

Jf I were a worm, like an under¬ 
ground train. 

That burrows away and stays out 
in the rain. 

How happy I'd be ! But supposing 
I heard 

A bird ! 

If I were a bird, then, a birdie who 
sings 

All day, and can fly where it likes 
on its wings — 

Well, then I'd be happy. But what 
of the cat ?- 

There’s that! 

Well, then, I'll be puss, just as sleek 
as can be, ' 

With cream for my breakfast and 
cream for my tea. 

And a cushion. But wlvat if a dog 
in the dark 

Should bark ! 

Shall I be a dog, then ? I don’t 
think so quite; 

To stay out of doors in the kennel 
all night 

And bark till I’m hoarse. No, I'd 
much better be 

Just me ! 


The Mysterious Number 

While doing her homework one 
evening- Topsy noticed, that 
a certain number when multiplied 
by 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, iS, 21, 2 |, and 27, 
in each case gave as product a 
figure repeated three times. What 
was the number ? Answer next teeth 


The Baby and the Bottle 

advertisement for a new kind of 
infant's feeding-bottle read : 

When a baby has done drinking 
it must be unscrewed and laid in a 
cool place under a tap. If the baby 
does not thrive on fresh milk it 
should be boiled. 


Jack© Gets Going 



Tacko and his Mother were seated in the blue motor bus waiting 
^ for it to start. “Where’s the conductor?” demanded an angry 
passenger. “ It's time we were off.” Jacko thought so too. Suddenly 
lie jumped up, dashed out,' and rang the bell. As they moved off the 
conductor appeared. "Hi! Stop! ” lie shouted, beginning to run, while 
Jacko, dancing with glee, wildly cheered him on. 



Vlforth a Small Reward 

There was a young man of 
Carlisle 

Who vaulted right over a stilo. 
Then he passed round the hat. 

For a feat such as that. 

For nothing, is hardly worth while. 

Do You Live in Windsor? 

W'mdsor is spelt in various ways 
in old documents, as, for 
instance, Windelsorp and Wyndel- 
shore. It means Wendells shore, or 
border, and Professor Skeat thinks 
the Wendei is connected with the 
Teutonic tribe the Vandals. 

The name therefore means the 
shore where the Vandals lived, a 
reference probably to invaders who 
sailed up the Thames and settled 
where Windsor now stands. 

Let Us Be Happy 

J^et’s often'er talk of noble deeds 
And rarer of the bad ones. 

And sing about our happy days 
And not about the sad ones. 

The Restaurant Sign 

man who owned a restaurant 
commissioned a signwriter to 
paint a sign for him—T.unchcons 
and Dinners." W hen it was finished 
the restaurant proprietor did not 
like it, and in telling the painter 
what was wrong he used the word 
“ and ” five times consecutively. 

V luit did he say ? Answer next, week 


How Nelson Wrote His Name 

JJoratio Nelson, England’s great¬ 
est admiral and one of her 
greatest heroes, was born at Burn¬ 
ham Thorpe, Norfolk, on September 
20, 1753. Daring in his schemes, 
yet prudent and careful in then- 
preparation, he brought the 
grandiose naval projects of Napo- 

j^iy7 £S eCco 0~t\^ 

Icon to nothing by almost destroy¬ 
ing the French and Spanish fleets. 
The battles of St Vincent, the Nile, 
Copenhagen, and Trafalgar have 
w-on him fame, and he was. as great 
a man as he was ail admiral. 

The Months 

’JTiirty days has September, 

April, June, and November. 

All the rest have thirty-one. 
Excepting Fcbruaryodone, 

Which has but twenty-eight days 
clear 

And twenty-nine in each leap year. 
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Arithmetic Puzzle 

Ten 

Beheaded Word 

Crate, rate, rat, 
ate, at, a 


Id on Parle Francois 


J>ktkr Peck found his country walk very confusing without any signposts 
to guide him. Can you see how he found his way from Start to End? 


The Upholders of the World 

The world is upheld liy the 
veracity of good men. They make 
the earth wholesome. Fife is 
sweet and tolerable only in our 
belief in sucli society. The search 
■after the great men is the dream of 
youth, and the most serious occupa¬ 
tion of manhood. The race goes 
with us on their credit. 


Ceux qui elevent le Monde 

La valeur des bons eleve le 
nionde, Ils le purifient. La vie 
lie nous est douce ct tolerable que 
par. notre foi en une telle societe. 
La recherche des grands homines 
est le reve de la jeunesse et la plus 
serieuse occupation de l’age mur. 
La race leur fait foi avec nous. 

Emerson 


t. September 23, 1940 

Wonderful Facts 
About You 

39. The Voice-Box 

The larynx, or voice-box, in the 
upper part of the windpipe, is 
supported by certain cartilages 
hinged together in a peculiar way 
and moved by muscles. The inside 
lining of the larynx is a delicate 
skin continuous with the rest of the 
lining of the windpipe. At one 
point, however, the skin forms two 
flaps, one at each .side, and these 
can be stretched across with only a 
narrow chink, between them, or 
they may remain wide apart. They 
are the vocal cords, the passage of 
air through the gap causing them 
to vibrate and produce the voice. 

40. The Capillaries 

The only manner in which any¬ 
thing can enter or leave the blood 
■ is by soaking through the walls of 
the blood vessels, and this is only 
possible where the walls arc very 
thin indeed. The walls of arteries 
and veins are quite unsuitable, but 
these are connected by many tiny 
blood vessels, called capillaries, 
with extremely thin walls, and so 
small that 2000 cover an inch. 

.41. The Blood Cells 

In the blood are millions of tiny 
red corpuscles. Their work is to 
carry oxygen from the lungs to the 
tissues, and a very small drop of 
blood, such as oozes out at the 
tiniest pin-prick on the finger, may 
contain 5,000,000 red corpuscles. 
The white corpuscles are far fewer 
than the red. and their duty is to 
creep out of the capillaries into the 
tissues and fight and devour any 
disease - germs which may invade 
the body. 


Tired Wives 

HERE’S WHAT 
DOCTORS ADVISE: 

If you’re too tired all the time, 
your system is probably filled up 
with dangerous poisons that keep 
organs from working as they should. 
Your system needs a thorough 
cleansing. 

Yet doctors- warn women that 
their delicate systems . can be 
permanently injured by harsh 
injurious laxatives that seem to 
tear you apart. Instead, doctors 
say, take the way nature devised 
to cool your- blood, and cleanse 
out accumulated poisons. Take 
‘ California Syrup of Figs.’ A 
delicious liquid, it contains the 
juices of whole sun-ripened figs. 
Quickly yet gently, your system 
is cleansed. You feet wonderful, 
filled with new vibrant energy. 

Be sure you get ‘ California 
Svrup of Figs ’ brand ... 1 3 and 
2 / 6 . 


GREATER THAN EVER 

avo (lie* calls upon our Mission Doctors, 
ITui'scs and Sisters iu present conditions as 
they live and labour among East-end poor. 
Those calls are being MKT to the UTTER¬ 
MOST Ol- 1 OUR RESOURCES. Please help 
us.—R.S.V.P. The Itev. l’eivy Ineson, 

EAST END MISSION, 

Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 
Stepney, E.l. i 



FOR SCHOOL BOOKS 

New and Secondhand. Quick, 
efficient x^ostal service. 

113-125, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 

Telephone: Gerrartl 56C0 (16 lines). 
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